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THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD’S LATIN 
PAPERS IN JUNE, 1014 

The results of the examinations in Latin this year agree quite 
closely with those of the last few years. No complete statistics are 
available at the time of this writing, but Professor Fiske’s report, 
to be published in October, will certainly show some improvement. 
The following brief report on a few points connected with the Latin 
papers is based upon the author’s own reading and may be of some 
value and interest previous to the comprehensive report by Pro- 
fessor Nelson G. McCrea, the chief reader in Latin. It is hoped 
that the teachers of preparatory Latin may get from this partial 
report some things that will be useful fn their teaching during the 
present year. No attempt has been made, or could be made by 
the writer, to separate the answer-books of pupils recommended 
by their teachers as properly prepared to take the examinations 
from the books of those who failed to obtain such recommendations. 
Therefore nothing in this report can be construed as a criticism of 
any teacher. Many pupils take Latin in the high schools entirely 


without interest or effort on their part and finally “make a stab” at 


the examinations, without the teacher’s knowledge or consent. It 
is unnecessary to add, quite without knowledge on the part of the 
candidates, too! The Board is undoubtedly right, however, in 
allowing all applicants to take the examinations. 
The personnel of the Latin readers again remained practically 
unchanged. In consequence of this there was no change in the 
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standard and in the system of grading the papers. On account of 
other engagements, two or three readers of previous years were 
unable to read this year, and three new readers took their places; 
but they quickly showed themselves as competent in every way as 
any of the old readers. 

The writer’s group of readers has for several years confined its 
attention to Latin 1, Grammar, and to Latin 4, Cicero. For 
variety’s sake Latin 5, Vergil, was this year assigned to us in place 
of the Ciceropaper. It is well known that all books at first rated be- 
low 65 have to be read a second time by a different reader. Fairness 
is still further secured by having all answer-books that received on 
the first grading by the two readers a mark of 46 to 49, or 56 to 59, 
read again by a third reader. Professor McCrea himself always 
does as much of this re-reading as possible. 

On the Latin 1, Grammar, paper the writer devoted himself this 
year to reading the answers to the first two questions, the declen- 
sions and the conjugations. The words selected by the examiners 
seemed to the readers more than fair, indeed very easy. The 
passage from which the words were taken was, as usual, a selection 
from one of the two orations of Cicero that are assigned for special 
preparation in connection with the Latin 4, Cicero, paper, and the 
examination is supposed to be taken at the end of the third year of 
Latin study. It seems incredible, therefore, that any considerable 
number of candidates could fail to decline correctly, ego, res, is, or 
any first-declension noun. 

The following statistics are based on the reading of 680 answer- 
books. Of these 680 candidates only 182 were able to decline nos 
correctly, although 162 others were right, except for the omission of 
the second form of the genitive plural; 77 others received exactly 
half-credit, while there were 35 total failures. A good many gave 
only the plural in spite of the fact that the question was worded as 
clearly as possible and that all grammars and first-year Latin 
books give nos as the plural of ego. Several candidates gave the 
declensions of ego, tu, and sui! A very considerable number 
declined nos as follows: nos, nobis, nobi, nobem, nobe, nobes, nobium, 
nobibus, nobes, nobibus. In some instances they were so careful as 
to inclose the i of the genitive plural in parentheses! 








EDITORIAL 3 


Res had been more thoroughly mastered, and 523 candidates 
were able to decline the word correctly, while only 14 failed com- 
pletely. Js was given correctly by 449 candidates, while there 
were 55 total failures. Litera was properly declined by 418 candi- 
dates, but the astonishing point about this word was that 195 
received zero. Littera is one of the 2,000 words selected for special 
study by Professor Lodge in his Vocabulary of High School Latin 
and occurs 18 times in Caesar and 27 times in Cicero. Most of the 
195 declined it: Jitter, litteris, litteri, etc. Fructus was correctly 
given by 250 candidates; 163 others received at least half-credit, 
while 242 received zero. Nearly all of those who failed here took 
fructus as a second-declension noun and many of them made it 
neuter. It would seem as if the fact that the word occurs 13 times 
in the part of Cicero read by the candidates should have impressed 
it upon the memory. Then, too, /udus should be well known to all 
Latin students, although it occurs but four times in Cicero (and six 
in Vergil), and the candidates ought to have realized that the 
examiners would not ask for the declension of two second-declension 
nouns. The joke (?) that /udus means “play” and also “school” 
is only too familiar! Ludus was correctly declined by 347 candi- 
dates, while 112 others received at least half-credit and 164 received 
zero. A majority of the 164 gave: ludor, ludoris, ludori, etc. 

The results on the second question, the conjugations of the 
verbs, may be more briefly summarized. The pluperfect sub- 
junctive active of guaero was correctly given by 438 of the 680 
candidates; 31 others received at least half-credit, and 207 failed 
completely. The imperfect subjunctive passive of reficio was known 
by 129, but 237 others failed only in omitting the secondary form 
of the second person singular; 215 received zero. The present 
imperative active of conguiesco was correct in 165 answer-books and 
entirely wrong in 276. All sorts of queer forms were found here in 
the bad books, while as a great refinement in many good ones the 
first and the third persons were supplied by giving the proper forms 
of the subjunctive. This showed considerable knowledge and 
received a perfect mark, but it was entirely unnecessary and it may 
have taken much of the candidate’s valuable time. The future 
indicative active of abdo was the greatest stumbling-block of all 
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the conjugations, and only 111 were given a perfect mark for this; 
554 candidates failed absolutely. Nearly all of these gave: abdabo, 
abdabis, etc. Yet abdo is one of the 2,000 words selected by Pro- 
fessor Lodge. It occurs seven times in Caesar, twice in Cicero, (and 
three times in Vergil). Finally, the imperfect subjunctive active of 
abstraho was correctly given by 277 candidates, while 389 received 
no credit for this word. The remarkable spellings here were of 
almost endless variety! 

Before we began reading the Latin 5, Vergil, books, it was 
decided that the subdivision of the group of readers to which the 
writer belonged should read only those containing the passage from 
the sixth book of the Aeneid, with the questions based upon it and 
the poetry at sight. It was quickly discovered that a great majority 
of the candidates had quite naturally selected the fourth Aeneid 
for their special preparation! After having finished our quota of 
books, therefore, we had to help out the other subdivision of our 
group by reading all of the sight and some of the passages from the 
fourth book. 

At this point it is well to call attention to the most commendable 
change in the construction of the paper this year. The maintenance 
of Latin in the school and college curriculum surely depends very 
largely upon the success of all teachers in fighting the use of the 
“‘handy literal” translations. (See Dr. Clifford P. Clark’s article 
on the use of translations in the Classical Journal, October, 1914.) 
As long as these abominations are used, the pupil is going to derive 
little, if any, benefit from the “‘study” of Latin. Therefore, neither 
he nor his parents will see any good in the existence of Latin teachers 
or in Latin itself. He will drop the subject at the earliest possible 
moment and he will do his best to drive it from the curriculum. 
It was a fault, therefore, in previous years to give so much credit 
for translation and a decided improvement this year to ask more 
questions. In consequence of this more credit was given for a 
real knowledge of the authors read and for a thorough understand- 
ing of the passages selected for the papers. The questions asked, 
too, must appeal to all teachers as exactly of the proper sort. They 
were just the kind that must be asked of the class while it is reading 
the author by every thorough teacher and just the kind that an 
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EDITORIAL 5 


English teacher asks nis class while it is reading the works of English 
authors. There was no grammatical question and no question 
of a minute or petty sort. They were nearly all general questions 
that might be asked in connection with scores of passages. 

Without doubt many teachers will claim that there is not 
opportunity for asking so many questions, that it takes all their 
time to get over the “translation.” In reply to this we might say 
that the fault lies largely with the use of the ‘‘handy literal.” Too 
much time 7s devoted to mere translation, and the writer knows 
some schools in which no questions are ever asked about any 
matters connected with the day’s assignment. If, however, the 
pupil is not to gain a fairly good knowledge of the author read and 
an understanding of the allusions in the text, just what particular 
good is he to get from his year devoted to Cicero, or to Vergil? If 
he can only “translate” the day’s assignment into the jargon so 
often heard, will he really appreciate the value and the beauty of 
the author’s masterpiece and feel that he is gaining any knowledge or 
mental power that is worth while ? 

The number of papers containing the passage from the sixth 
book of the Aeneid read by the writer was too small to make statis- 
tics valuable, the number being only 81. In general, however, it 
must be said that correct answers were few. A majority of the 
candidates showed an excellent knowledge of the “circumstances 
under which these words were spoken,” and they were able to 
“‘indicate the quantity of each syllable, the division into feet, and 
the principal caesuras” in the verses specified. To be sure, there 
were some failures all along the line, and several candidates placed 
the caesura in the middle of a word! Few could tell more than 
half of the truth in explaining how divi genus referred to Augustus. 
Many were content to say: “Saturno refers to Jupiter,’ without 
telling why. One candidate explained that ‘‘ Augustus was adopted 
by a rich uncle Saturn.” Not many could tell anything about 
Atlas beyond the statements given in the passage. Latium, Caspia 
regna, and Ausonia terra were dropped down on the map wherever 
there seemed to be room, or wherever it was most convenient, 
in Europe, Asia, or Africa, with as little regard for geography as is 
felt by a European diplomat! In explaining the form divom a con- 
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siderable number said that it was a “‘genative’’ of some sort, or 
other, not explaining the form at all. Most of the candidates knew 
a good deal about “‘the revelation of the future granted to Aeneas 
in the lower world,” but not so many had any definite information 
about “‘the poet’s conception of the mission of Rome.’’ When the 
writer first saw this latter question, he supposed that many would 
quote in Latin the passage beginning Excudent alii spirantia mollius 
aera. One did so, but only one, I believe, while several others 
quoted it in translation. 

The most striking thing about the answers to this whole set of 
questions was the almost universal reply given to the question about 
“Vergil’s attitude toward Augustus as indicated in this passage.”’ 
Nearly all of the papers, not simply those read by me, stated that 
“Vergil wrote the Aeneid to flatter Augustus.”’ Usually the 
answer was given in these seven words, though sometimes at greater 
length without adding to the idea. The only conclusion at which 
the readers could arrive was that the pupils are quite generally being 
taught that this was Vergil’s reason. Of course, nothing could 
have been farther from the poet’s mind. How could a poem written 
with such a purpose be a great work of art? If I believed this, I 
should wish to drop the teaching of Vergil and to substitute almost 
any author, Valerius Flaccus, or Statius, for example. Surely I 
could not teach Vergil properly. A reading of Sellar’s Vergil, 
or almost any good introduction, would correct this impression if 
it does prevail. 

Another noticeable fact about the papers was the almost entire 
lack of “howlers.” Evidently the pupils in Latin have been taught 
not to say absurd things, whatever they may still be writing on their 
papers in history, and other subjects, according to a writer in the 


July Adaniic. 
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LATIN AS A VOCATIONAL STUDY IN THE COMMERCIAL 
COURSE" 





By AsBert S. PERKINS 
Dorchester (Massachusetts) High School 





In a paper read at the meeting of the Eastern Massachusetts 
section of the Classical Association of New England two years ago,’ 
I described the circumstances which resulted in putting vocational 
Latin into the commercial course in the Dorchester High School. ' 
In that paper I indicated what we hoped to do; today it is my pur- 
pose to outline briefly what has been accomplished during the two | 
and a half years this course has been in operation in the school. 

Fortunately for the success of the experiment, the headmaster 
of the Dorchester High School, Mr. James E. Thomas, earnest 
advocate of sound vocational studies that he is, has given the com- 
mercial Latin his most hearty support. Furthermore, Mr. W. L. 
Anderson, head of the commercial department, who, by the way, 
was the first to suggest to me the idea of such a course, not only 
knows from personal experience the value of Latin to a commercial 
education, but from a wide observation extending over many years 
appreciates the seriousness of the handicap in the competition of 
life placed upon those who have never studied the language. 

Many, on general principles, would admit, I think, the impor- 
tance of such a course to stenographers; but we contend that, even. 
to a greater degree, salesmen and business men, generally, need the 
help to be derived from Latin. Miss Blanchard, the teacher of 
salesmanship in the Dorchester High School, who also has an eve- 
ning class in business administration composed of employees in 
Filene’s store, goes even farther; she states that it is found in the 
work downtown that the chief obstacle to promotion is ignorance | 
of English; that is, lack of knowledge of the meaning and use of ! 
words derived from the Latin. To quote Miss Blanchard: ‘The 


~ 


* Read at the ninth annual meeting of the Classical Association of New England, 
April, 1914. 
2 “Latin as a ‘Practical’ Study,” Classical Journal, Vol. VIII, No. 7, April, 1913. 
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{ success of a salesman or business man is found, in actual practice, 
‘to be directly proportional, on the one hand, to ability to under- 
stand what the other man has to say, and on the other hand, to |. 
ability to convince him of the superiority of the goods offered for 
sale, or the advantage connected with the business proposition in 
vhand.” In short, other things being equal, it is vocabulary whic 
holds the key to success. This fact is recognized by the educa- 
tional department at Filene’s, and, as a result, every night the 
members of the evening classes bring in, for explanation and study, 
lists of words they have heard during the day, but have not under- 
stood. These words, sometimes amounting to as many as forty, 
are almost entirely of Latin origin. Thus, you see, we are con- 
fronted not with a theory, but with a condition, as it actually exists 
in the fierce competition of the business world of today. | 
But in the Dorchester High School the so-called commercial | 
Latin is not confined to commercial students, for, much to my 
gratification, about a year ago, Miss Ripley, the teacher in charge 
of the department of dressmaking and millinery in the school, after 
going over the matter with the headmaster and her former instruc- 
tors in Columbia University, decided to put commercial, or voca- 
tional, Latin into the domestic art course. Miss Ripley sums up 
the case for Latin as follows: 
The best situations which my girls may reasonably hope to obtain are those | 
of business manager, workroom manager, draper, fitter, or perhaps a combina- b 
tion of two or more of these positions. It has been said that it is only necessary 
to “fit”? the mind of customers to achieve success in the sewing trades. Hence 
a broad, flexible, discriminating vocabulary is a prime business asset. In my 
}, opinion, the time is coming to an end when the crude, uneducated tradeswoman 
can succeed. A training which enlarges the vocabulary and impresses on the 
mind a discriminating use of words is especially beneficial to girls who hear 


poor English spoken at home, and whose life work will bring them in contact 
with illiterate workers, on the one hand, and a cultivated and refined public, 


on the other. 


Two years ago last September we began the experiment of com- 
mercial Latin with one division of forty. This year there were 
four sections, including Latin II, numbering in all about 165 pupils. 

The work is much the same as in other Latin classes, with two 
exceptions: syntax is studied only to the extent of making clear 
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the meaning of what is read, and lists of English derivatives are ¢ 
made from every available Latin word met in the course. These 
derivatives are classified as to parts of speech, defined, and later 
embodied in sentences composed by the pupils. The number of 
derivatives in most cases is surprisingly large. Few Latin words 
yield less than half a dozen, some as many as 60 or 70, while facio 
yielded 169, and sto the astonishing number of 185. 

In my first paper I gave a list of reference books used in the 
course. In actual practice, however, we find Webster’s Academic 
Dictionary, a book supplied to all students by the English depart- 
ment, amply sufficient. The pupils begin with the root or base of 
the Latin word, and then run through with the prefixes. For 
example, in scribo, scriptus, scribere, scripsi, they find what they 
can in the English dictionary from the two stems, scrib and script, 
and then hunt up other words, taking the prefixes in alphabetical 
order. We thus lay much stress upon prefixes; and as a matter of 
fact after a few months have a typewritten list of them pasted 
on the inside of the cover of the notebook for easy reference in 
looking up derivatives. Just here isa point. Since in the study of 
stenography many of the Latin prefixes and suffixes, and not a few 
Latin words, are represented by definite phonographic signs, the 
commercial pupils who have studied Latin, when they come to 
phonography in the third and fourth years, have a distinct 
advantage. In fact, this year, five or six fourth-year commercial 
pupils, who had not had my training, entered the Latin class, 
primarily that they might master these phonographic signs with 
greater facility. 

Occasionally in the work of the class I have pupils take sen- 
tences containing derivatives from specified Latin words in their 
textbooks in commercial geography, commercial law, or history of ' 
commerce, and have myself been surprised to note how many words 
of Latin origin they invariably find. 

At the beginning of the experiment in commercial Latin I was 
advised by not a few well-meaning people to go back to the old 
English pronunciation. On general principles, but somewhat 
doubtfully, I began with the Roman method, and now after a trial 
of over two years I have found that pupils not only experience no 
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difficulty with the Roman pronunciation in their study of derivation, 
but strangely enough, in not a few cases, are actually helped by it. 
For example, in Latin words containing s followed by c, as discipulus 
and disciplina, the hard sound of c serves naturally to fix the pres- 
ence of that letter in such derivatives as disciple and discipline. 
Again, the pronunciation of the diphthong au in the Roman way 
helps to keep pupils from spelling the derivatives “‘or,” as augment, 
from augeo, or auricle, from auris, ear, through the diminutive 
auricula. 

, After finishing the beginners’ book, the pupils take up Gradatim 
and Gate to Caesar, and then read selections from the Gallic War. 
Somewhat to my surprise we found Caesar not especially fruitful in 
words leading to English derivatives; so only a little was studied. 
Instead, we turned to Greenough, D’Ooge, and Daniell’s Second 
Year Latin, and read some of the shorter selections, including the 
Roman Maiden, the Haunted House, and most of the poems on 
pp. 86-93. This point is reached about the first of January of the 
second year. Extracts from Ovid and Cicero are studied next, and 
we finish the work of the course by reading from the Aeneid, a 
little of books i, ii, and vi. Of course, the pupils are assisted in 
translating such difficult Latin, but with help beforehand, which 
we call “reading at sight,” and frequent reviews later, no serious 
difficulty is encountered. 

From the beginning the pupils show a keen interest in the study 
of derivatives, but it is not until they are well along in the second 
year that they care much for the subject-matter read. This year, 
when they were studying Catullus’ “Death of the Pet Sparrow,” 
from the Second Year Latin, which, by the way, was found to be 
unexpectedly rich in words leading to English derivatives, a genuine 
sense of literary appreciation manifested itself. All were deeply 
impressed, not merely by the beauty of the poem as a whole, but 
especially by such passages as the one beginning: ‘Who has now 
gone on the dark journey, whence they say no one ever comes 
back.” 

A year ago this sense of appreciation was noticeable during the 
whole of the latter half of the year. In fact, the pupils followed 
the fate of Roscius of Ameria with almost breathless interest, and 
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when we read selections from the Verrines were astonished to dis- 
cover that “graft” was by no means a modern development. But 
it was the study of Vergil which interested them most—to such a 
degree, indeed, that several read the whole of the Aeneid in trans- 
lation. In other words, the pupils seemed so hungry for something 
spiritual, some relief, as it were, from the matter-of-fact detail of 
their bookkeeping or commercial geography, that I am inclined to 
think the refining influence of the literature is one of the important 
features of the course. 

Perhaps, however, it is not wise to lay too much emphasis upon 
the cultural side of the work. This course in Latin must stand or 
fall according to the judgment passed upon it from the vocational 
viewpoint. In other words, it is necessary to establish as a fact 
that the vocabulary of the commercial Latin pupils is unquestion- 
ably enriched, and that this enrichment makes for increased earning 
capacity. 

In this connection, allow me to quote from a letter which I 
received last year from Professor Holmes of the Division of Educa- 
tion of Harvard University, with reference to my first paper upon 
commercial Latin: 


I think that you have struck in your work a new line of defense for Latin, 
which may prove of the utmost importance for the future of the study. There 
is only one thing, as I see it, that must yet be done to make the defense of 
Latin, on the score of practicality, completely convincing, namely, actual 
measurement of results. If it can be shown definitively and in detail, in 
recorded achievements of pupils, that their study of Latin has done more for 
them than some substitute for it has done for pupils of equal ability, then the 
whole discussion of Latin will be finished, once for all. 


After receiving this letter I conferred with Miss Humphrey, 
head of the English department in the Dorchester High School, and 
in due time we decided upon a series of measurements. Obviously, 
the first step was to select two sets of pupils of equal ability, one 
set in the second year of Latin, and the other in the second year of 
a modern language. Accordingly, we chose pupils such that each 
group had virtually the same average mark in Latin, on the one 
hand, and modern language, on the other, and also in English, with 
the result, in actual figures, that the non-Latin group in the two 
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studies averaged 0.5 of 1 per cent the higher. To make doubly 
sure that the Latin pupils were not favored, the non-Latin group 
were taken from the section of Mr. Murdock, a classical scholar, who 
in his English teaching emphasizes the Latin element in the lan- 
guage. There were twenty-one pupils in each set, all in the second- 
year class of the school. 

Five measurements were made, one in spelling, one in the use 
of words in sentences, the third in definitions and parts of speech, 
the fourth in the meaning of words and spelling, and the fifth in 
excellence in vocabulary. 

Miss Humphrey selected the words in Nos. 1-4, and the subject 
in No. 5. In Nos. 1 and 2 the words were taken from the 600 or 
800 derivatives in the notebooks of a fourth-year pupil of the class, 
who was excluded from the measurements. Moreover, to be fair 
to the non-Latin group, care was taken not to select words too 
difficult. In No. 3 the words were taken from the Tale of Two 
Cities, which the pupils of both groups were reading at the time in 
connection with their work in English II. Of the twenty words in 
No. 4, ten were taken from the Tale of Two Cities and ten from 
other sources. The subject in No. 5 was, ‘What I like to do best.” 
The papers were marked by teachers in the English department and 
the results given tome. Altogether, six teachers of English assisted 
in the measurements. 

To these five measurements is added a sixth—in my opinion 
most impressive of all. This test was made last June, shortly after 
I had received Professor Holmes’s letter, by Miss Gormley, with 
her pupils in English II. As it happened, Miss Gormley, who was 
also the ‘‘home-room” teacher of all the pupils and consequently 
had access to their marks, in making up the two groups to be com- 
posed of pupils of equal ability, took into account not only foreign 
language and English II, as was the case in measurements 1-5, but 
also all studies the pupils had taken during the year. Hence we 
have even more reason in this case than in the others to assume that 
the pupils were of equal ability. In each set there were seventeen 
second-year students. The words were taken entirely from Frank- 
lin’s Autobiography and Silas Marner, which all were reading at the 
time. The Latin pupils were selected from the first class I had had 
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in the subject, just as they were completing the course at the end 
of the second year. 
The results of the six measurements were as follows: 




















AVERAGES 
Latin Non-Latin 
January and February, 1914— per cent per cent 
el Se adler nde ice ioice enn Sn ca 82.5 72.6 
2. Use of words in sentences................. 57-5 40.6 
3. Definitions and parts of speech............ 69.5 33-3 
4. Meaning of words and spelling............ 57.0 27.5 
5. Excellence in vocabulary................. 36.0 6.8 
June, 1913— 
6. Meaning of words and spelling............ 65.3 12.3 
6) 367.8 6) 193.1 
61.3 32.18 
32.18 
RS ee ern nee 29.12 per cent 








In No. 1, the spelling measurement, the words were not difficult, 
but such as ordinary pupils of sixteen should know something about, 
whether they had studied Latin or not—as valedictory, competition, 
occurrence, benevolence, legible. 

In No. 2, the pupils composed sentences containing the deriva- 
tives, some of which, in this measurement also, ought not to be 
unfamiliar to non-Latin pupils in their second year of English, as 
impediment, advocate, reference, anticipate, subside. 

In the third measurement, the difference in the averages of the 
two groups—69.5 per cent and 33.3 per cent—was so great that 
Miss Humphrey thought that perhaps too difficult words had been 
selected, or at least words which placed the non-Latin students at 
an unreasonable disadvantage. Curiously enough, in this measure- 
ment the words were taken, not from the notebooks of a Latin pupil, 
as in the first two tests, in which the difference between the two 
groups was much less, but, as stated above, from the Tale of Two 
Cities. Furthermore, in No. 3, the non-Latin pupils were so far 
afield in giving accurate definitions, and so confused in classifying 
the words as to parts of speech, that it was decided to give another 
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test in which they should be asked, not to define words, but to give 
their meanings, with the parts of speech omitted entirely. The 
results in this measurement—s7 per cent and 27.5 per cent—were 
virtually the same as in No. 3. 

Since practically every second-year pupil could write at least 
passably on such a subject as “What I like to do best,” it was 
decided to make the basis of comparison in No. 5, not the average 
of the two groups, but the percentage of rating above the passing 
mark. Moreover, in this vocabulary test, emphasis was laid, not 
merely upon words of Latin origin, but upon any words out of the 
ordinary, from whatever source. The wide difference in the results, 
from the viewpoint of excellence in vocabulary—36.o per cent and 
6.8 per cent—shows clearly what I have always believed and main- 
tained, namely, that the work in commercial Latin necessarily gives 
the pupils the dictionary habit, the results of which extend far 
beyond the Latin derivatives actually studied. 

Of all the measurements, No. 6 was perhaps the most convincing. 
In this test, the Latin pupils, unlike those in Nos. 1-5, had had 
during the last six months of the two years’ course the benefit of 
drill in a vocabulary not in the commonest use and yet valuable and 
even necessary to educated people. The list of words was taken 
entirely from Franklin’s Autobiography and Silas Marner, which the 
pupils had just read, and was not of unusual difficulty, consisting 
of such words, for example, as asperity, promiscuous, mortuary. 
Yet by referring to the results it will be seen that to the non-Latin 
group of pupils such words were practically meaningless. 

An examination of the marks in this test may prove of interest. 
Among the seventeen non-Latin students the highest grade was 30 
per cent, and five zeros were recorded. In the Latin group, on the 
other hand, the lowest mark was 30 per cent, while one pupil re- 
ceived 100 per cent, two go per cent, two 80 per cent, five 70 per 
cent, and only three below 50 per cent. The difference in averages 
of the two groups was 53 per cent. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that before any 
measurements were taken, Miss Blanchard stated to me that her 
experience with classes in salesmanship and history of commerce 
led her to believe that the added asset in English words, acquired 
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by the study of Latin, was fully 50 per cent—within 3 per cent, you 
will perceive, of the actual difference found in No. 6. 

In these six tests, the blundering and groping in the dark on the 
part of the non-Latin students would be ludicrous but for the 
tragedy of it all. For example, one pupil said of concussion: “An 
accident; leaves some people with a disease of the brain.’’ A sec- 
ond gave this meaning of resonant: ‘‘To be firmly fixed in a certain 
resolution.” Again, potent was explained as ‘‘something which 
hangs overhead; hence, a warning.” By another, militant was 
defined as ‘‘a woman who destroys everything within her reach; a 
suffragette.”’ Still another defined intervention as ‘‘an invention of 


something invented before’; and finally a youngster capped the , 


climax by explaining pendant as “‘a Harvard-Yale game.”’ 

Last January, just before these measurements were made, I was 
visited by Mr. D. H. Fletcher of the Division of Education at 
Harvard, who asked the question why the drill in derivation should 
not be extended to the work of the college preparatory classes. 
Judging from the newspaper reports of the investigations of Mr. 
Castle as to the average college student’s knowledge—or rather 
ignorance—of English, this question is peculiarly 4 propos at the 
present time. As things are now, however, the secondary-school 


Latin teacher has little time, even if he has the inclination, to go | 


beyond the bare requirements for admission to college; but how 
would it do to have a new requirement in the derivation of English 
words from the Latin, optional, perhaps, with advanced Latin com- 


position? In that case, pupils desiring to specialize in Latin in 


college—and I fear this number at present is painfully small— 
would of course offer the composition, while all pupils during the 
four years of the preparatory course would receive the inestimable 
advantage resulting from a thorough drill in English words. 

But, to come back to the measurements. Of course, I do not 
claim that the case of Latin has been proved for all time. I do 
maintain, however, that the results show significantly which way 
the wind blows; and I hope a few years later, when we have many 
more commercial Latin pupils, to supplement these measurements 
with others more far-reaching, and, I trust, more conclusive—if 
possible, under the direction of Professor Holmes. 


\ 
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In conclusion, I will state with all frankness that teachers of 
Latin in secondary schools, with a few notable exceptions, believing 
themselves, no doubt, safely intrenched in the requirements for 
admission to college, and being naturally in sympathy with the 
cultural side of the classics, have as yet accorded my course little 
favor. Yet, let me ask you not to dismiss lightly the idea of voca- 
tional Latin, but, when opportunity offers, to speak the helpful 
word, for I make bold to express the hope that I am not only assist- 
ing boys and girls to an increased earning capacity in the stern 
struggle of life, but that I have also started a backfire which may 
help to check the conflagration at present threatening to sweep 
away so much of what for ages has been counted the highest and 
best in education. 











THE TRANSLATION HABIT 


By Currrorp P. CLARK 
Dartmouth College 


The translation habit, i.e., the using of a so-called “pony” or 
“trot,” is the most insidious influence tending to undermine Latin 
study. I make this statement in all seriousness, with due considera- 
tion for the opinions of others, basing it largely on the evidence that 
has come to me from at least thirty of the leading educational insti- 
tutions in this country. 

Exactly two years ago Professor Duane Reed Stuart, of Prince- 
ton, writing in the Educational Review of March, 1912, under the 
caption “Latin in the College Course,” said: “Although the sub- 
ject is old [he is speaking of the use of translations], it is one on 
which I cheerfully lay myself liable to be deemed a fanatic, believ- 
ing, as I do, that in practical importance it transcends all other 
influences which bear on the efficiency of Latin instruction in col- 
leges.’”’ From a very prominent school man in New York state I 
received this statement: “It is my opinion that unless the ‘pony’ 
is eradicated soon, Latin is doomed in the schools.” 

It was with similar convictions that I began four years ago by 
means of a questionnaire with my college Freshmen to gather statis- 
tics pertaining to the use and influence of translations as an aid to 
the reading of assigned portions of the text. I have given similar 
sets of questions to each succeeding class since 1910 and have 
tabulated the answers of 160 Freshmen and 12 Sophomores. In 
order to insure freedom and sincerity of statement I requested that 
all answers be handed to me unsigned. I confidently believe that 
thoroughly reliable answers were returned. 

My first question was: ‘“‘Did you use a translation before 
coming to Dartmouth? If so, to what extent?” A summary of 
their replies is given in Table I. 
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Note the steady increase of those using translations as they 
advanced from Caesar to Cicero and then to Vergil. Approxi- 
mately, the number doubles each year. According to my figures 
53 per cent, or more than one-half, of our men, before they come to 
college are more or less addicted to the translation habit. 














TABLE I 
TRANSLATIONS IN PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
| Caesar Cicero Vergil Yes No Total 
Si ricdo teats oe 4 8 20 22 20 42 
| ee ee 3 9 22 | 28 14 42 
NG Saeurate'e:n Sis s:0 2 7 14 14 21 35 
Ee ee 5 6 16 21 20 4! 
Sa 14 30 72 85 75 160 
Percentage........ 8.75 18.75 45 ea: eae Ss Oe ree 























Wondering what the general verdict would be, I included in my 
questionnaire to the schools and colleges a question which brought 
me at least their opinions. From only one school did I receive an 
answer based on statistics. The estimates varied from ‘“‘a few”’ to 
70 per cent, an average estimate being about 25 per cent. The 
one answer that was based on statistics gathered with great care, 
I may say, by a member of this association, gave the total number 
of those using a translation as 70 per cent. But, as explained by 
the author of the statistics, there were extenuating circumstances. 
The class was a weak one; some used only metrical renderings, a 
few used a translation only once or twice, others simply to get the 
sense of the passage, and still others to polish up their own render- 
ings, excuses which seem almost venial, and which should be taken 
into consideration. 

From the colleges where statistics have been gathered the 
answers were in one case go per cent, in another 66 per cent, in two 
others 50 per cent. Table II shows the situation which I found 
here at Dartmouth. 

My second question was: ‘Did you use a translation the first 
semester or the second semester at Dartmouth ?” 

Glancing at the totals in Table II we see that whereas only 
about 72 per cent used a translation the first semester, nearly 89 
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per cent did use one the second semester, leaving only 18 men, 
about 11 per cent, who gave a positive ‘“‘No.” I have indicated in 
the last column the number of those who said that they intended to 
elect Latin the following year. There seemed to be a striking 
agreement between the number of students not using translations 


TABLE II 
TRANSLATIONS AMONG DARTMOUTH FRESHMEN 
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First Semester {Second ene No Total Elections 
ee 37 40 2 42 5 
er 37 40 2 42 6 
eee 21 29 6 35 5 
eee 20 33 8 4! 6 
, ae 115 142 18 160 22 
Percentage.. . 71.875 88.75 Se Livcciweeveds 13.75 














and those expecting to elect Latin. Wondering if there could be, 
possibly, some connection between these two phenomena, I asked 
two of my colleagues to take a census of their Sophomore divisions. 
They very kindly did so, and I have incorporated in Table III the 
answers of twelve men in the Sophomore elective Latin. 














TABLE III 
TRANSLATIONS AMONG SOPHOMORES IN ELECTIVE LATIN 
Caesar Cicero | Vergil First Semester | Second Semester 

Qsciecnss No No No No 2-3 times 

Dinndsidaak No No No No 2-3 times 

FRE No No No No Examinations 

preted Sar No No No No Reference 

Ser No No No No 2 times 

_ Aree Seldom Seldom Seldom Seldom Seldom 

BS re 2 weeks No No No No 

Bi vccueews No No No No 3 times 

Ep ee eae No No No No | Examinations 
is sarees No No No No 2-3 times 
eesknaes Slightly Regularly Sparingly No Occasionally 
ek ee No No No No Examinations 











We see by this table that No. 7 became dissatisfied after using 
a translation for two weeks in Caesar. Two other men used a 
translation more or less often, one cannot be very sure how 
often, throughout the entire course. In the second semester every 
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student but one did on occasions consult a translation. However, I 
think we should all agree that no one of these men, with possibly 
two exceptions, was addicted to the use of a translation. 

The conclusions that we may draw from these three tables seem 
to me to be clearly forecasted by the figures: first, at least one- 
half of all men sent to us are thoroughly familiar with, if not 
addicted to, the use of translations; second, another 30 per cent or 
more become dependent upon a translation during the first year in 
college, the percentage growing larger as the year advances; third, 
the percentage of those signifying their intention of continuing 
Latin in the Sophomore year is about the same as that of those who 
did not use a translation during the Freshman year; fourth, statistics 
of the Sophomores who have elected Latin show almost precisely 
the same ratio between Sophomores who used translations and those 
who did not as between Freshmen who did and those who expect 
to elect Latin. In short, statistically considered, the boy who uses 
a translation in all probability will not elect Latin; or, expressing 
the chances mathematically, the boy who does not use a translation 
is five times more likely to elect Latin than the one who uses a 
translation. 

Granted, then, that the use of translations is widespread, that 
the constant user of such helps naturally avoids any voluntary 
study of an important subject, what are the means for checking if 
not for banishing utterly the translation habit? From my ques- 
tionnaire to the schools and colleges, in which I particularly sought 
information on this very point, I have been able to obtain many 
excellent suggestions. Time limitations will permit me to speak 
but briefly of several of these suggestions, reserving for the final 
and fuller discussion the plan which seems to me to be the most 
helpful. 

1. Banishment of the translation by the lecture method —Under 
this caption I would include such verbal arguments as appeal to 
scholarship, to the moral character, and to common-sense. Not 
only is scholarship impossible, but what little aptitude or ability one 
may have had at first is soon utterly destroyed. If a question of 
morals is involved, it is because one attempts to palm off as 
his own work that which has been done by another. If there 
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is no moral question involved, then the using of a translation is 
simply a form of committing suicide. Common-sense, a deep and 
heartfelt interest in one’s own welfare, the pleasure received from a 
consciousness of mental growth, of increased brain power, should be 
enough to deter all from committing scholastic suicide. But, alas! 
though these arguments have been presented strongly and often, 
yet after all human nature is usually too weak to resist for long the 
argument heard on every side, i.e., “You are a fool not to use a 
translation; everybody in college does.”” I see in the lecture method 
no hopeful signs of progress toward banishing the translations. 

2. Banishment by compulsion, in the form of a pledge or law.— 
Either alternative has its limitation; for the pledge is almost sure 
to be broken, since the student feels, even under the most favorable 
circumstances, that it has been extracted from him indirectly, if 
not directly, through compulsion; therefore it is not binding. When 
the translation is forbidden by statute the student finds a special 
delight in using one and in feeling a thrill at not being discovered. 
Exponents of the one or the other of these two suggestions may 
disagree with my position, feeling that a student’s honor is a suffi- 
ciently binding pledge. Two colleges to my knowledge have used 
this method and report very satisfactory results. Such a method, 
however, which rests primarily on the student’s honor, might meet 
a few situations, certainly not all, and would be a much more vital 
force in a small college with few students, where a strong personal 
influence may be exerted by the instructor. I do not believe that 
a pledge or a law is the ideal way to eliminate the translation. One 
of your own number expressed my sentiments in the following 
words: ‘To ask the students to take the pledge not to use trans- 
lations I consider a shame and a disgrace to the instructor and the 
student alike, an acknowledgment of weakness on the part of the 
instructor and sure to make liars out of many students.” 

3. Banishment by making the student a butt of ridicule—This is 
a method manifestly unfair and undignified for any teacher to 
adopt as a settled policy. It is certain that occasionally the absurd- 
ity of an error and the undisguised earmarks of the “handy literal” 
will bring confusion to the victim. To use this as a weapon of 
eradication does not seem professional, in spite of the fact that the 
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method was suggested by a representative of one of our largest 
colleges. 

4. The direct method was proposed by an ardent advocate-—The 
student who could use Latin fluently would certainly be foolish to 
waste his time in poring over an English translation. Not only are 
there no students who have reached this desired Utopia of spoken 
Latin, but there are no teachers, or at most very few, who can, or 
would if they could, use this method. Therefore we must perforce 
abandon this suggestion without the possibility of a trial. 

5. Banishment by insistence on important details —Here we must 
include such syntax as presents uncommon difficulties. Here, too, 
should come all mythological and literary references. Here we 
must insist on pure and idiomatic English, placing the stamp of 
disapproval upon the slipshod and often inaccurate renderings of 
the translations which are served to us second hand. Here, also, 
must be included the reading of the Latin as a gauge of the pupil’s 
understanding. However important the instructor may deem all 
or any one of these suggestions per se, the student is sure to estimate 
them lightly if he can but translate in some fashion or other the set 
passage. My experience is that one of the hardest things to impress 
upon students is that a mere word-for-word rendering is not by any 
means the whole task. Certainly the detailed information sug- 
gested by the context cannot be omitted in any scheme which hopes 
to banish utterly or in part translations. But, as a means to an 
end, I am persuaded that there is not enough dynamic force even 
in all these important details to overshadow the ingrained idea that 
the one and only thing necessary is to be able to translate. 

6. The Princeton systems, old and new.—That which I designate 
the “‘old”’ is fully set forth in the Educational Review, March, 1912. 
Briefly it is this: the students are asked to decide whether they will 
elect to have long lessons, taking it for granted they will use trans- 
lations, or whether they prefer short lessons, pledging themselves 
not to use translations. Although advocates of this method were 
at one time very sanguine that they had solved the problem of 
dependence upon translations, yet because of the inherent antipathy 
that both student and teacher have to a pledge, the method will 
never become very general. This past year Princeton has aban- 
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doned the old method and tried a new one, as follows: the students 
no longer spend the whole time on a book or two of Herodotus or 
Livy, but read selections covering a wide area of choice. The idea 
is that a student is not likely to take the trouble to provide himself 
with a translation of Herodotus complete, much less Livy. 

Personally, I am not so sanguine as that, for if any ome man can- 
not afford all three or four volumes, three or four men will unite 
and make common use of them. I do not think the latter method 
will work particularly well after a year or two, or as soon as the 
complete translations have begun to circulate freely from class to 
class. This method merely adds a few dollars to the student’s 
expense account. 

7. Banishment of the translation by making “sight translation’ 
the final and supreme test for promotion.—After having communi- 
cated with no fewer than thirty representative Latin men in all 
sections of the country, I am ready to assert very positively that 
some scheme of promotion based on ability to interpret Latin at 
sight must be worked out for Freshmen in college, for college- 
entrance examinations, and hence for the preparatory schools, if 
we wish Latin to be studied beyond the required minimum. Almost 
every Latin instructor interrogated in my questionnaire fell back 
at last on sight translation as the only sure remedy. 

How is it possible to conduct a course in such a way as to keep 
up the moral of the class work and at the same time make the use 
of translations practically impossible? As our association is equally 
interested in the problems of the secondary-school teacher, I shall 
first briefly outline for the schools a plan which would call for only 
a slight, if any, rearrangement of the schedule. I will outline my 
suggestion under these two headings, “‘The Work,” and ‘The 
Stimulus.” 


’ 


IN THE SCHOOLS 


The work.—The work may be subdivided into three heads, i.e., 
the prepared-text work, the memory work, and the sight-text work. 
Since the prepared-text work is probably done by the student out- 
side of school hours, with, or possibly without, artificial helps, make 
this daily assignment comparatively short. Secondly, grade very 
lightly the mere word-for-word rendering into English. I would 
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suggest that such work receive one-fourth, certainly not more than 
one-third, of the total grade for the day. Thirdly, weight very 
heavily, i.e., two-thirds or three-fourths, the definite and accurate 
knowledge of forms, syntax, and subject-matter. 

Under pure memory work, wherein evasion is or may be made 
impossible, I would include written and oral word tests, idioms, and 
phrases, all based on the Latin text that was being read at that 
time. Here also should come the writing of simple Latin at sight. 
To make this possible the sight sentences must be similar to the 
ones that have been written at home, with change of person, num- 
ber, and mood. 

In sight-text work there should be three different grades. The 
first and easiest, the one which all students should learn most thor- 
oughly, may be styled book-translation. Here the beginner may 
be allowed to use his notes, the vocabulary, and the grammar if 
need be. The amount covered by any student, plus accuracy, will 
be an almost infallible gauge of his mental powers. The one ele- 
ment not provided for in a test of this kind is the faithfulness and 
persistency of the plodder, who, at the expense of time, often does 
as well in daily work as many a brilliant student. The next steps 
in sight-text work consist simply in taking out the props, the removal 
of the crutches, until the pupil can stand, then walk, alone. Thus 
oral sight translation will naturally precede written work; the 
latter being used to check up the efficiency of the book-translation, 
and later of the oral translation. 

The stimulus.—From the very beginning of Latin study ability 
to interpret Latin at sight should be indelibly impressed upon the 
student’s mind. This must come through the constant and unre- 
mitting admonition of the instructor, reinforced by the strict sight 
requirements of the college-entrance examinations, but driven home 
most impressively by the timely warning of friends or brothers in 
the Freshman class at college. 

As a further stimulus to the ambition of students I would sug- 
gest that a series of graduated tests be arranged, some nine or ten in 
number each year. Each of these should be of increasing difficulty 
and entirely at sight, including a passage for translaticn, simple 
sentences to be turned into Latin, and simple construction questions. 
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If possible, i.e., when the numbers in any one course are suffi- 
cient, divisions should be made, based on the results of these 
promotion tests. If the numbers are too few to have divisions, 
establish honor grades. Let only those in first or second honors 
and those in the first and second divisions be given certificates to 
college. Further than this, I would allow any student or number 
of students who showed by their daily work proficiency that seemed 
to warrant an advance to try the test next higher in the series. 
Some students, I am sure, would work very hard and very earnestly 
to pass the series in the shortest possible time. Each would be 
compelled to work honestly and without the aid of translation to 
pass these tests at all. In other words, I believe thoroughly in 
holding up before the student a reward for work faithfully done, 
while at the same time we are making impossible the advancement 
of the student whose work is improperly done. We should then 
be putting into practice in the teaching of Latin a principle 
of scientific management universally recognized as one of the 
most potent factors in securing the best results, i.e., the reward 


idea. 
IN THE COLLEGES 


The work.—I believe it is not only possible but practicable to 
put into operation in our colleges a plan somewhat similar to the 
one outlined for the schools. For example, the daily assignment 
may be comparatively short and little if any grade be given for 
simply a word-for-word translation. A test every other day of 
fifteen or twenty questions covering both the advance and the 
review, a test requiring an accurate knowledge of forms, of syntax, 
and of content, might well form the basis of grading. 

The memory work would naturally be composed of new words, 
idioms, and phrases; prose composition at sight based on the text 
read; and, when the time came, the learning by heart of a number 
of the odes of Horace. 

Much time and importance should be given to sight translation, 
both oral and written. The prime object of the oral work would 
be to show the student how to read; the written work should merely 
check up the results of the student’s endeavor. 
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The stimulus.—For the first year in college I would propose that 
we set up two goals: one, the interpretation of prose at sight, 
preferably Livy; and the other, the interpretation of poetry of the 
extent and difficulty of the first three books of the odes of Horace. 
The dictum should go forth at the very outset of the course with 
regard to the final examination, i.e., one entirely at sight. Such an 
examination is now set at Yale at the end of the first semester, a 
practice, so far as I am aware, that is unique among the colleges. 
Word, however, comes to me from Princeton to this effect: ‘‘We 
are working toward the time in which we shall give examinations 
wholly at sight.” I should go farther than this by allowing all 
men with a grade of 85 per cent at Christmas to try at that time 
an examination, wholly at sight, of the same difficulty as a mid- 
year examination. I should allow the same credit to the successful 
men as they would get if the subject had been continued till mid- 
year. By the men who had met these requirements Horace could 
be begun at once and would naturally be completed some little 
time before commencement. To these men, certainly the most 
brilliant and capable, could be offered for the rest of the year an 
elective course, for which proportionate credit might be given. In 
other words, a Freshman might conceivably earn one or two extra 
credits by reason of his diligent and honest work. A reward of a 
similar nature is granted by Yale for excellence in the work of the 
Freshman year. At Dartmouth, in the mathematical department 
Freshmen may earn four hours’ credit instead of the usual three. 

Is it not reasonable to suppose that if all the examinations of 
the Freshman year were known to be wholly at sight, not only the 
ambitious student would be encouraged to greater effort, but prac- 
tically everyone would be compelled to work honestly. Add to this 
that mere translation counts little or nothing if the forms and the 
syntax are still unkown. We should then have, I sincerely believe, 
stimulus and deterrent enough to influence at least go per cent of 
all Freshmen to do honest work. 

As an indication of what at least one Freshman felt, I may cite 
a recent case that came under my observation. 

A Freshman came to me and wanted to know if he could talk 
to me about his Latin. When I asked him what the difficulty was, 
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he said that he was doing his best, but still he was not getting on. 
My next question was: ‘Where did you prepare?”’ He gave me 
the name of a certain prominent private school in Boston. I then 
asked him this question: ‘Did you prepare your Latin with a 
translation?” Note his answer: ‘‘Yes, I did. The instructor’s 
aim was to break records in the amount covered, and so we were 
forced to use translations.”” That boy told me he was ready to 
spend any amount of time, somewhat rashly adding, ‘‘all night if 
necessary,”’ to prepare his work properly. That he meant what he 
said is evidenced by the fact that at present he is standing among 
the leaders of his division. But at how great a cost? Had he 
been properly directed at the start of his course, told what he must 
eventually be able to do in order to pass on to college, been given 
the proper stimulus, that boy would have been an enthusiastic and 
satisfied student of Latin instead of a discouraged and indifferent 
plodder. 

This is by no means an isolated case, as my statistics so con- 
clusively show. Then, too, I have faith enough in the sufficiency 
of Latin study honestly done to believe that most college Freshmen 
would be profoundly grateful for some scheme of study which, per 
se, would make the use of translations impossible. Then and then 
only might be realized the wish of one who is a distinguished student 
of the classics, and the honored head of the classical department of 
one of our oldest colleges, when he says: ‘‘ Many, I hope not most, 
prefer the ‘primrose path of dalliance,’ beaten smooth by the hoofs 
of gently ambling steeds, saddled, bridled, and directed by other 
hands, and leading steadily downward to the quagmire of incom- 
petency and disgust.” 

A still further advantage would be gained in that not only 
would the student have a feeling of conscious growth in his ability 
to read Latin, but he would with increasing pleasure and delight 
unravel the difficulties of the new passage. The following is an 
answer taken from one of my papers. ‘I am not going to continue 
Latin. If I had time in my schedule I would, but I desire more 
practical courses. I enjoyed trying to work out sight in Livy and 
Martial. If there were Latin courses like that I should enjoy them 
and benefit by them.” Another boy said to me personally: “I 
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used to dread these sight tests, but now I have come to like best this 
part of the work.” Both boys evidently felt that they were getting 
stronger mentally. In other words, we have a proof of ex-President 
Eliot’s assertion, made some three years ago in the Educational 
Reform; quoting Friederick Paulsen he says: ‘It is not work 
which causes overfatigue so much as the lack of conscious growth.”’ 

I wish to quote the statements of two prominent school men, 
whose names, if mentioned, would carry great weight with the 
members of this association: 


Sight tests are for all pupils a true gauge of progress and efficiency; rightly 
graded and adapted, they give zest and encouragement to the faithful student, 
while to the cheat and the sluggard they show the necessity of learning the 
language itself and the folly of trying to invent ways merely to make a respect- 
able show in the recitation. All sham and pretense and conceit are revealed 


by a test at sight. 


Shorter, but still more to the point, is this statement from that 
member of our association who is best qualified to speak: 


My observation of some hundreds of boys preparing for college has con- 
vinced me that the examination in sight translation affords the right sort of 
stimulus, while the examination in prescribed reading leads to all kinds of 


unworthy methods. 


That a portion of this briefly outlined plan is feasible and work- 
able has been proved by our experience here at Dartmouth during 
the past two years. To show, however, to the best advantage, I 
believe the reward idea should be incorporated into our system of 
study as the stimulus, and that, above all, our standard of pro- 
motion should depend entirely on sight work. 

If the New England Classical Association would go on record as 
favoring some such proposal I believe it would be a step in the right 
direction. With Yale as our example, where a larger percentage 
of men elect Latin than in any other large college of which I have 
any record, and with Princeton declaring her intention of following 
in the lead of Yale, is it not the proper time for more of us to lend 
at least moral support to such a movement? If concerted action 
were taken by our leading New England colleges I am confident 
that the influence would be felt all along the line. 





HIGH-SCHOOL LATIN AND THE COLLEGE-ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS’ 


By BENJAMIN L. D’OoGE 
Michigan State Normal College 


I am not under the delusion that I am suggesting a new subject 
for your consideration. In fact, for the past twenty years or more 
there have been no subjects more frequently discussed than the 
content and scope of secondary education and the articulation of 
the high schools and the colleges; and no subjects Seem harder to 
settle. No sooner has a learned commission exalted the valleys 
and made the rough places plain than trouble breaks out in a new 
quarter, and another commission is appointed only to fail in turn. 
On the one hand the colleges are blamed for imposing arbitrary 
standards of attainment and for making entrance requirements 
which tend to cripple and limit the effectiveness of the high schools; 
on the other, the high schools are charged with being slow to 
respond to the popular demand and with being under the domina- 
tion of the colleges. 

There are probably some who long for the peaceful days of yore 
when such questions had either not been asked or were considered 
bad form, when the high school was considered the child of the 
university to which it gave glad and obedient service. But 
those days have gone never to return, and through all the toil and 
moil of the discussions of recent years we have seen a steadily 
growing recognition of the truth that the business of the high 
school is to fit for life, and that the best preparation for life is the 
best preparation for college. And the discussions and restlessness 
will continue no doubt until stable equilibrium is found which 
shall lie somewhere between the conservatism of past tradition and 
the too radical assumptions of modern educational demagogues. 


* A paper read at the Classical Conference of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, 
April 2, 1914. 
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Now inasmuch as all subjects taught in the secondary school 
have come in for their share in the disturbance, Latin has not 
escaped. Important modifications in the Latin curriculum resulted 
from the work of the famous Committee of Ten in 1893. This was 
followed in 1899 by the Report of the Committee of Twelve of the 
American Philological Association. And in 1909 we had the 
Report of the Commission on College Entrance Requirements 
in Latin. As this Commission was appointed by the American 
Philological Association at the request of the largest classical asso- 
ciations in the country and was made up of leading representatives 
from those associations, its report created much interest and dis- 
cussion, was widely recognized as authoritative, and has led to 
important changes in high-school curricula and college-entrance 
requirements. I think many of us heaved a sigh of relief when 
this report appeared and hoped that at last the hydra was slain, a 
hope which, I must confess in my own case, was cherished rather 
in spite of than because of certain of the requirements recommended 
by the Commission—requirements, too, that seemed in part utterly 
at variance with the following words of the report itself: ‘The 
Commission feels that it is wise to open the way for a wider range 
of reading and that the schools should have the right to select the 
material to be read, the colleges contenting themselves with evi- 
dence that the reading has been so done as to furnish the right sort 
of training and the necessary preparation for their work.”’ Some 
misgiving, too, arose in my mind when Dr. Kirtland, chairman of 
the Commission, stated in the Classical Journal for April, 1910, 
in an article on “The Report of the Commission,” that in the 
deliberations where there was a material difference of opinion the 
majority in every case relinquished its prerogative and the pro- 
ceedings were governed by the tacit understanding that no vote 
should be regarded as passed unless every member had signified his 
approval ofit. This method, I infer, accounts for some unfortunate 
features of the report where the wiser majority evidently felt obliged 
to yield and compromise with an obstinate minority or even a 
refractory individual. For in a commission of fifteen men such an 
individual is almost sure to be found. In a subsequent article in 
the same journal (June, 1910) Dr. Kirtland seems himself to voice 
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a feeling of doubt about the report when he says, ‘“‘I have found a 
rather strong feeling that we should have made a more radical 
departure from the traditional requirement.” And he shows an 
amazing ignorance of the real situation when he says, “There is 
no indication that the majority of schools of the country are not 
content to stay in the rut of the traditional reading,” a point to 
which I will return later. 

The unfortunate fact that the report of this Commission has 
settled nothing, in spite of all our hopes and expectations, is now 
made clear by recent steps taken by the National Education 
Association. In 1911 a committee on the articulation of high school 
and college made a report recommending the liberalizing of college- 
entrance requirements so that the completion of any well-planned 
high-school course should be accepted as a preparation for college. 
This report was widely scattered and is being approved by an 
increasing number of educational associations, colleges, and state 
boards. In 1912 this same committee recommended the appoint- 
ment of subcommittees to report upon the reorganization of the 
various high-school subjects. These subcommittees were appointed 
the same year, and in 1913 they were formally constituted a com- 
mission by the board of directors of the National Education Associa- 
tion. Among other results to be secured by this commission are 
named: 

1. Formulation of aims, efficient methods, and kinds of material 
whereby each subject may best serve the needs of high-school pupils. 

2. College-entrance recognition for courses that meet the actual 
needs of high-school pupils. 

The several subcommittees comprising the commission have 
already made substantial progress, and a bulletin was issued a few 
weeks ago by the United States Bureau of Education containing pre- 
liminary reports by the respective chairmen of the subcommittees. 

The chairman of the Committee on Ancient Languages is Dr. 
Walter E. Foster, of the Stuyvesant High School, New York. 
While expressing profound faith in Latin as not only one of the 
most effective educational instruments for general culture, but also 
as one of the most practical subjects in the curricula of the second- 
ary schools, he makes unmistakably clear his opinion of the work of 
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all previous commissions, and his appreciation of the threatening 
character of the present situation in the following words: 


In content, scope, and method the courses in Latin must be adapted to 
the ability and to the interests of children. We have been too busy trying 
to fit the children to the subject, rather than the subject to the children. 
Speaking broadly, in shaping our courses in Latin in secondary schools, we 
have approached our problem with college-entrance requirements and the 
interests of Latin chiefly in mind. Some of the tenderest-hearted of our guild 
have padded and smoothed the Procrustean bed a little here and there, but it 
is the same old bed upon which we force our victims to lie. If the subjects of 
our ministrations writhe and groan, we take their sufferings as evidence that our 
methods are effective, fortifying ourselves with the assurance that Latin is a 
“disciplinary ”’ subject, and that “‘all chastening seemeth for the present to be 
not joyous but grievous, yet afterward it yieldeth peaceable fruit unto them that 
have been exercised thereby.”’ We have set an arbitrary standard of attainment 
and have selected our subject-matter with an almost incredible indifference to 
the psychology of adolescent girlhood and boyhood. . . . . That the time is ripe 
for reformation, if not for revolution, few deny. The responsibility rests 
with the Latin teachers whether it be a reformation or a revolution. ... . 
If there is not a considerable number of people that wish their children to study 
a subject, very soon that subject will cease to be taught in our public high 
schools. In these democratic institutions every subject must stand or fall 
on its merits. The fate of Latin lies in our own hands. 


There is no doubt in my own mind that Dr. Foster is correct 
in declaring that there is an insistent demand for changes which, 
if unheeded, will lead to revolution; and that Dr. Kirtland is 
wrong in his assertion, quoted above, that there is no indication 
that the majority of schools of the country are not content to stay 
in the rut of the traditional reading. It seems pertinent to ask 
what led Dr. Kirtland to such a belief and whether the Commission 
of which he is chairman made inquiries and secured data to support 
its faith in the existence of this calm of contentment. I feel sure 
that no adequate inquiries were made and that, if they had been 
made, the assumption of contentment would have proved as unsub- 
stantial and unreal as the shade of Creusa in the arms of Aeneas. 
Some two years ago Mr. Cheever Hoyt, who was then teaching 
Latin in Little Rock, Arkansas, was asked by the State Board of 
Education to head a committee having for its purpose the revision 
of the course in high-school Latin. To assist the committee in its 
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work, Mr. Hoyt sent questions to more than a hundred classical 
teachers in various parts of the country representing universities, 
colleges, and high schools. The question involved the status and 
sentiment concerning the existing Latin courses in high schools. 
In all cases the great majority of answers showed great discontent 
with existing courses and a desire for changes. And all the changes 
desired lay in the direction of greater freedom and the emancipation 
from having to meet existing college-entrance requirements. And 
on the question whether or not the Latin courses in high schools 
should be made to conform to these requirements in spite of popular 
demands and local conditions, it is a noteworthy fact that college 
men themselves were frank in their declaration that high schools 
should be untrammeled in serving their communities, and that the 
needs of those not going to college should have first consideration. 
In this disposition on the part of college men, I see the promise of 
better days to come. 

Admitting, as I think we must, serious dissatisfaction with some 
features of the college-entrance requirements as formulated by the 
Commission of 1909, it is only fair to admit that in at least two 
particulars its work has won unqualified approval. These are, 
first, the great reduction in the amount of prescribed reading, and, 
second, the increased stress laid upon translation at sight by making 
the passing of a test in this of equal importance with the ability to 
translate from the prescribed reading. These recommendations will, 
no doubt, lead to greater freedom in the choice of reading-matter 
and will tend to lay proper emphasis upon the attainment of a 
practical mastery of the language. I think we would all agree with 
Dr. Kirtland when he says, “ The ability to translate into idiomatic 
English a new piece of Latin gives evidence of an adequate prepara- 
tion for the Freshman Latin courses of the colleges and of mental 
power and mental discipline.”* In these two important particulars, 
then, the Commission did well and deserves our thanks. But where 
we find ourselves at variance with its findings is in the selection of 
authors and works from which the reading specified must be done, 
and in the inhibition that only schools which read more than the 
required amount will be free to go beyond these bounds. Here 


* Classical Journal, April, 1910. 
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is where the trouble begins and here is where it will continue until 
college-entrance requirements are made broad enough to satisfy 
the demands and conditions of the schools. Let us now examine 
in some detail what reading-matter is specified for the several years 
of the high-school course. 

In the second year the amount of reading is to be no less than 
Caesar’s Gallic War, i-iv, and is to be selected from Caesar’s Gallic 
War, Caesar’s Civil War, and Nepos’ Lives. I do not think that 
any serious objection is made to the amount of reading. It is not 
too much, if properly selected. But what has aroused the greatest 
storm of protest is that the selection of the reading is limited to 
Caesar and Nepos. And right here I wish to say—and I say it 
boldly and without fear of successful contradiction—that the work 
of the second year will never be on a satisfactory basis as long as 
Caesar dominates it. The Commission was no doubt well aware 
of the rebellion against Caesar, for it is notorious enough, but 
seems to have believed that a satisfactory solution was offered by 
permitting the reading of the Civil War instead of the Gallic War. 
But, unfortunately, the objections to the Gallic War apply with 
equal and, in my judgment, with even greater force to the Civil 
War. And what makes matters even worse is that too often the 
first year is so strongly flavored with Caesar that instead of one 
year of Caesar, which is bad enough, there are two, and the pupil 
who does not go beyond the second year might easily be led to 
infer that Caesar was the only great Roman and that his Com- 
mentaries are the only great works in Roman literature. 

In my own judgment the most drastic changes need to be 
made right here in the second year, and chiefly for the reason that 
the vast majority of pupils studying Latin do not go beyond the 
second year. Of every one hundred pupils beginning Latin not 
over twenty-five continue the subject four years and but four out of 
one hundred, according to reliable statistics, continue Latin in 
college. What we need, then, is a two-year Latin course so rich 
and full, so vital and interesting that it will be altogether worth 
while for the great army that does not go beyond. If we had such 
a course, I venture to say that more than twenty-five out of one 
hundred would finish four years of Latin and more than four in 
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each one hundred would continue the subject in college. Such a 
course cannot be made from Caesar and Nepos alone, much less 
from Caesar alone. And even if Caesar were all that is desirable, 
were not too difficult, too monotonous, too void of literary inspira- 
tion, too remote from the interest of children, even then it would 
not be best to spend a whole year on one author. Some of you may 
remember that the Committee of Ten (1893) recommended, or 
at least permitted, the entire elimination of Caesar, and Caesar 
protagonists are prone to ask, why, when the opportunity was given, 
Caesar was not more generally deserted. Several reasons may be 
given for this: first and foremost, the colleges did not heartily in- 
dorse the plan, and accepted substitutes for Caesar with consider- 
able reluctance. This was enough to prevent many departures from 
the beaten track. Another reason is that teachers trying Nepos 
instead of Caesar found that the Lives possess for young pupils 
difficulties of their own, making them scarcely more suitable than 
the Gallic War. Again, the available second-year Latin books 
that were intended to provide a suitable variety of reading-matter 
were not always happy in their selection of material and in the 
grading and presentation of it. Finally, at that time most of our 
colleges were demanding four years of Latin for entrance and there 
was less call and less need for a two-year course which should be 
more or less complete in itself. The conditions today are vastly 
different. Dr. Foster in the preliminary report, to which reference 
was made above, has expressed a widely prevailing sentiment when 
he says, “In planning the work of the first two years at least, one 
should but vaguely remember, if not entirely forget, that there are 
college-entrance requirements.”’ In view of present conditions, 
it seems strange that the Commission of 1909 should have been so 
much less liberal than the Committee of Ten in 1893 and than the 
Committee of Twelve in 1899 who assigned for the second year 
“selections from Caesar’s Gallic War equivalent in amount to 
four or five books; selections from other prose writers such as 
Nepos may be taken as a substitute for one, or at most two, books.” 
And in commenting on this part of the course the Committee 
report says, ‘‘Many teachers favor Nepos for easy reading just 
before Caesar or in place of part of the Commentaries. Selections 
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from Eutropius, Florus, and the Fables may, of course, be employed, 
or the useful ‘made Latin’ of Lhomond’s Viri Romae. They may 
all be made to serve the one purpose; and while uniformity may 
appear desirable at this point, it is by no means essential.” It is a 
source of profound regret that the Commission of 1909 did not act 
with equal liberality. As it is, many important schools, in spite 
of or because of the present limitations, are giving courses that their 
convictions or their local conditions demand. Professor M. A. 
Leiper of Bowling Green, Kentucky, in a thoughtful and temperate 
article in the Classical Journal for March, 1912, after calling 
attention to the need of giving pupils that study Latin, even but 
two years, at least a slight acquaintance with the classical master- 
pieces of Roman literature, gives the following as a tentative outline 
of Latin reading for the second year’s work. This course pre- 
supposes the reading of simple Latin passages for three weeks or a 
month at the close of the first year’s work. 


Hannibal 
Nepos Themistocles 
Cato 
Book i, chap. 1, Geography of Gaul 
Second Year | Book iv, chaps. 20-36, First Invasion of Britain 
of Latin Caesar { Book v, chaps. 1-23, Second Invasion of Britain 


Book iv, chaps. 1-19, First Invasion of Germany 

Book vi, chaps. 9-29, Second Invasion of Germany 
500 lines taken from other authors of prose and verse such as 
| Curtius, Catullus, Cicero, Livy, Horace, Ovid, and Vergil. 











This course totals four hundred lines less than the number of 
lines in the first four books of Caesar and this subtraction is made 
to allow for the extra time and effort required in attacking matter 
from new authors. The course as outlined above has been used 
by Professor Leiper for several years, and he declares himself 
thoroughly well pleased with its results. 

Professor A. T. Walker in a recent article’ says, “‘ No teacher of 
Latin really believes that second-year Latin is taught primarily 
for its subject-matter. .... In fact, the knowledge of the subject- 


matter, whatever the author read, is among the least important of 


* Classical Journal, March, 1912. 
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things which the pupil will carry away from his second year of 
Latin.” I admit that there are other rewards that may be as 
important as the subject-matter, and, when Caesar is the sole 
author, I agree with Professor Walker as to the relative unimpor- 
tance of the subject-matter in the second year. But what about the 
subject-matter when a gifted teacher gives such a course as that 
outlined above, and what becomes of chief value to the pupil under 
such instruction! May it not be the subject-matter ? 

Another very interesting two-year course is that given by Mr. 
Albert S. Perkins, of the Dorchester, Massachusetts, High School. 
His school has an enrolment of 1,850 pupils and more than half 
of them are on a commercial course and are taking, at their own 
request, two years of Latin as a foundation-study for the improve- 
ment and strengthening of English. Mr. Perkins lays great stress 
upon comparative word-study and grammar to further this end, 
and, in addition to parts of Caesar, reads with them a little Ovid 
and several hundred lines of Vergil. And that the tendency 
toward greater elasticity is as wide as the nation—as far as from 
Massachusetts to Washington—is shown by the recent revision 
of the Latin courses in the high schools of Seattle." In their 
revision, to use the wording of the Committee, ‘‘the study of Latin 
in the light of twentieth-century needs, particularly in reference 
to citizenship and social responsibility, has constantly been kept in 
mind.”’ In these schools the first weeks of the second year are 
spent on easy reading-matter, and only twenty-nine chapters of 
Caesar (with modification of difficult passages) are read in the 
first semester. During the second semester interesting selections 
from the Gallic War are assigned, amounting in all to about fifty 
pages of text. 

I wonder what the Latin teachers in colleges and universities 
that have accepted the Commission’s definition of college-entrance 
requirements will do when candidates present themselves who 
have prepared for college under the more liberal conditions. If 
they are the sensible men we believe them to be, such candidates 
will be admitted without question, if they show that they know as 
much Latin as they ought to know, whether they have bowed at 

* Ibid., March, 1913, p. 266. 
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Caesar’s shrine or not. And when the next revision of the college- 
entrance requirements appears—and its coming is already casting 
its shadow before—I believe that for the second year the definition 
of the work and its testing will read substantially as follows: 
‘In the second year the amount of reading required of candidates 
for admission shall be not less than Caesar, Gallic War, i-iv, without 
prescription of particular authors or works, the selection of the 
reading-matter being left to the schools. Colleges that accept two 
years of Latin for admission will test candidates on their ability 
to translate at sight simple passages in prose.” 

Time will permit but a brief discussion of the requirements 
formulated for the third year and for the fourth, and these are 
more in accord with universal practice and belief. For these 
years the amount of reading, as required by the Commission, shall 
be not less than Cicero, the orations against Catiline, for the 
Manilian Law, and for Archias; Vergil, Aeneid i-vi; and shall be 
selected from Cicero, orations, letters, and De senectute; Sallust, 
Catiline and Jugurthine War; Vergil, Bucolics, Georgics, and Aeneid, 
and Ovid, Metamorphoses, Fasti, and Tristia. 

Cicero is so versatile and fascinating a writer that there is no 
difficulty in planning an attractive course for the third year from 
his writings alone. The Commission did well, I think, in prescribing 
for examination only the orations for the Manilian Law and for 
Archias, leaving the teacher free to choose and diversify the major 
part of the course. There seems to be a tendency on the part of 
schools to omit the second and fourth Catilinarian orations in favor 
of other orations, the Letters or Sallust’s Conspiracy of Catiline. 
My own conviction is strongly in favor of reading at least selections 
from Sallust’s Catiline in connection with Cicero’s Catilinarian 
orations. As for Cicero’s letters, students, as a rule, find them more 
difficult to translate than the orations, and they involve a much 
wider knowledge of political and social conditions at Rome than 
high-school pupils possess. My own feeling is that more profit 
would be obtained from reading more orations, especially the 
Marcellus, the Roscius, the Ligarius, and the King Deiotarus. 
To be encouraged, too, is the disposition to read parts of the De 
senectute and De amicitia. But why, may I ask, did the Com- 
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mission admit the former and omit the latter? Possibly the De 
amicitia is somewhat more difficult than the De senectute, but there 
are plenty of passages in De amicitia that the pupils could read with 
ease and unalloyed delight. 

As for the poetry, as the prescribed reading includes only 
three books of the Aeneid, the teacher is apparently left with 
considerable freedom. Practically, however, his choice is not 
apt to go beyond Vergil’s Aeneid and Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Few 
will find the Bucolics adapted to their needs and still fewer the 
Georgics. As regards Ovid’s Fasti and Tristia, a few will read 
selections from the former and probably more from the latter. 
But why did it seem necessary to the Commission to limit the read- 
ing to the works of two poets? Remembering that the high school 
is the people’s university and that only four out of every hundred 
beginning Latin in the high school will ever read a line of it in col- 
lege, why would it not have been wiser and better in every way to 
limit the prescribed reading, as it is now, to Books i, ii, iv, or vi of 
Vergil, but for the rest of the required amount allow the schools to 
read from any poet they might choose? Why not give the Seniors 
in the high school a taste of Horace, something from Catullus, and 
now and then a Latin comedy? Do we college men wish to keep 
these good things away from the twenty-five high-school Seniors 
for the selfish benefit of the four who will take Latin in college ? 
There is plenty of reading material in these so-called college authors 
that is quite as easy to translate and as easy to comprehend as 
anything in Vergil or Ovid. 

In conclusion, I wish to repeat the words of Dr. Foster quoted 
above: ‘‘ The time is ripe for a reformation, if not for a revolution. 
The responsibility rests with the Latin teachers, whether it be 
a reformation or revolution.” And, I wish to add, it rests with 
the high-school teachers rather than with the college professors. 
The high-school teacher is nearer to the people, he knows what they 
want and how well or how ill the high school is meeting the public 
want. It is his business to connect the high school with the vital 
forces of the community, and, if he is a Latin teacher, he must make 
such a course as will appeal to that community as something emi- 
nently practical, sane, and useful. But what about the college- 
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entrance requirements? Forget them! I doubt if any popular 
reform in education has ever begun in a college or university. It 
has been forced upon the college or university by pressure from 
below. It will be soin this case. I urge you, high-school teachers 
of Latin, to offer such courses as will meet the local demand and 
the best interests of the community where you dwell. If the courses 
don’t meet the college-entrance requirements, so much the worse 
for the requirements. The greater interest will have to yield to the 
lesser and what is best for the high school will have to be best for the 
college. After all, the vital question and the only question that a 
college has a right to ask a candidate for admission is, “Do you 
know enough Latin to enter the Freshman class?”’ -May the time 
soon come when, standing on that broad ground, the college will 
ask only that question and say to every worthy candidate no matter 
how or where prepared: “Tros Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine 


agetur.”’ 
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[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin:School, Roxbury, Mass., for the 
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W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, west to 
the Mississippi River; Walter Miller, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the 
Southern States; and by Frederick C. Eastman, the University of Iowa, Lowa City, lowa, 
for the territory west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. This de- 
partment will present everything that is properly news—occurrences from month to 
month, meetings, changes in faculties, performances of various kinds, etc. All news 
items should be sent to the associate editors named above.] 


A CORRECTION 
AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME, June 25, 1914 


To the Editors of the Classical Journal: 

My DEAR Sirs: My attention has been brought to a statement which was 
printed in the Classical Journal of May, 1914, on page 337, to the effect that 
‘postcards showing all manner of Italian views can be obtained by sending the 
amount one wishes to spend, and a list of the views desired,” to myself. 

It is with sincere regret that I must ask you kindly to inform your readers 
that I am unable to satisfy the expectations which this announcement (which 
appeared without my knowledge) is likely to arouse. I have never engaged 
systematically in the supplying of postcards or other illustrative material; the 
two or three individual cases in which I have allowed myself to make an 
exception have been of the nature of special courtesy. 

I need not assure your readers that I sympathize entirely with the desire 
to add interest to the study of Roman civilization in the schools and colleges 
of America; I trust that the few who are acquainted with my efforts in this 
direction will not accuse me of lack of zeal on behalf of the cause. But when 
your readers realize, first, that my official position in Rome, as attached to a 
foreign scientific institution, would render it indiscreet, to say the least, for me 
to engage in an undertaking which to the public might appear commercial in 
character; and, secondly, that my regular employment as librarian and asso 
ciate professor of archaeology leaves me no time for other routine work, I am 
confident that they will appreciate my duty to decline to undertake that specific 
form of activity which your article suggests. 

With sincere regards, 


ALBERT W. VAN BUREN 
41 
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New England 

The end of the school year brought an unusual number of presentations of 
plays taken from the classics. We note the following four from Massachusetts 
institutions: 

Wheaton College——The students of the Latin department, on May 27, 
presented Professor Miller’s Dido, the Phoenician Queen, under the direction of 
Miss Helen E. Wieand, head of the department. As the play was given out of 
doors, the setting and arrangement of the scenes were somewhat modified. 
One of the students as Aurora, in response to the opening Hymn to the Dawn, 
gave a beautiful sun-dance. 

The close of the play was modified by having Dido rush off the stage to 
commit suicide, and after Anna had retired, speaking her last words, Mercury 
crossed the stage conducting Dido to the lower world. 

The interludes between the acts were filled by the singing of several of 
Horace’ odes, set to music, and by the recitation of “The Lovers’ Quarrel,” 
Ode iii. 9, in dialogue. 

Radcliffe College.—Orestes, a Greek tragedy, in a prologue and two acts, by 
Richard Le Gallienne, was presented by the Idler Club as the last play of the 
college year. It was given outdoors, with the steps of Agassiz House and its 
four huge columns as a setting, representing Agamemnon’s palace at Argos. 
The entrances were draped with black curtains, and the whole effect was classic 
and artistic. The cast was headed by Mary Morris, 1916, as Orestes; Mary 
Ellis, 1917, as Electra; Jessie MacDonald, 1918, as Cassandra; Frederica 
Gilbert, 1914, as Clytemnestra. The costumes were mostly purple and white 
and were made by the girls themselves. Graduates in large numbers came 
back to witness the play. 

Wellesley College.—The Alpha Kappa Chi Society of Wellesley College 
gave on Decoration Day a performance of the Greek play, Medea. An ideal 
spot was selected, in the natural amphitheater on the campus, called Stone 
Hall Hollow. One of the features of the play was the Greek chorus of fifteen 
girls, under the leadership of Miss Lucretia B. Travers, of Trenton, New Jersey. 
The play was coached by Miss Malvina Bennett, of the department of elocution. 

Groton School.—The boys of the sixth form gave a performance of the 
Phormio of Terence, in the school gymnasium, on the evening of May 20, 
under the direction of the Latin faculty of the school. 


Ohio 

South High School, Columbus.—On Friday, May 15, the boys of the Latin 
department presented Miss Paxson’s Latin play, The Roman School. The 
play was given under the direction of Miss Ida Feil, teacher of Latin in the 
school. The cost of presentation was little. Each boy made his own tabellae, 
stilus, scroll, and sandals; and two sheets sewed end to end, decorated with a 
red stripe, made beautiful and effective togas. Plain benches and boxes covered 
with white cheesecloth made up the furniture. The song in the play was 
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changed to Lepus parvulus, and the gymnastic exercises were imitations of 
the classical statues and sports. 

After the play a member of the audience asked whether the young magister 
was the teacher of Latin in the school, as he conducted himself with such 
dignity. Another declared that he must be a native Italian for he spoke the 
Latin with such fluencey. The girls, too, helped. One girl in Roman costume 
entertained the audience before the play with Italian airs on the victrola. Two 
girls, also in Roman costume, passed the programs. The audience was enthusi- 
astic in its praise, and many declared it the best school entertainment they had 


ever seen. 


Indiana 

The Harold W. Johnston Memorial Fund.—The committee charged with 
the work of raising money for the establishment of memorials at Indiana Uni- 
sity and Illinois College to the late Professor Harold W. Johnston makes the 
following report: To date, the sum of $1552.65 has been subscribed. The 
expenses of the committee cannot be determined exactly at present, but will be 
approximately $150.00. The amounts contributed by the friends of the two 
institutions have more or less automatically determined the forms of the 
memorials. The subscribers connected with Indiana University prefer to 
erect a memorial tablet in one of the University buildings, and their subscrip- 
tions are sufficient for that purpose. President William Lowe Bryan has 
appointed as a committee to supervise the designing and placing of the tablet 
Professor Lillian Gay Berry, Professor Guido H. Stempel, and Registrar John 
W. Cravens. The Illinois College friends of Professor Johnston have directed 
their efforts to the establishment of a book fund, the income from which will be 
expended in the purchase of books for the department of classical languages. 

Following the committee’s report is a list of over 150 contributors to the 


fund. 


Illinois 

Oak Park High School.—Miss Frances E. Sabin, for many years head of the 
Latin department of the Oak Park High School, has been appointed assistant 
professor of Latin in the University of Wisconsin. She will have charge of the 
training of Latin teachers and of the Latin department in the University High 
School. Miss Sabin expects also to conduct institute work in the state. 

The University of Chicago.—According to the report on the results of the 
prize scholarship examinations held at the University, April 17, three hundred 
and fourteen students from the Senior classes of schools co-operating with the 
University took part in these examinations, distributed as follows: American 
History 37, Botany 11, English 39, French 17, Effective Reading 23, German 
57, Latin 43, Mathematics 37, Physics 20, Extempore Speaking 30. 

The prize-winners in the Latin group were as follows: Thomas W. Findlay, 
Deerfield-Shields High School, and Florence V. Lamb, Lake High School. 
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Honorable mention was awarded to Elmer Vliet, Joliet High School, Bernard 
Portis, Lake High School, Thomas Kern, Hyde Park High School, Victor 
Lauer, Joliet High School. 

Chicago.—The charter membership meeting of the Chicago Classical Club 
was held on May 9, with fifty members present. 

Professor James H. Breasted’s address on ‘‘Egypt and the Mediterranean 
World” was most excellent and much appreciated. After a number of personal 
incidents and anecdotes, Professor Breasted urged that: (1) We should not be 
satisfied with Greek and Roman culture as we find it, but should rather search 
for the origins of that culture and the contributions thereto from these various 
sources. (2) The Latin and Greek world was not a whole, but formed parts 
of the greater whole which consisted of the Mediterranean world. The develop- 
ment of this world was due to the interplay of forces emanating primarily from 
the Orient, and especially Egypt, with the rude beginnings on the north. 
(3) Therefore the classical world which to the narrower student stands by itself 
as the ancient world, is itself a result, a climax, a sort of consummation of a still 
more ancient world of civilizations, and should be taken from that standpoint. 
(4) Then also classicists and orientalists should not feel antagonistic toward 
each other, but should consider that they are on the same side, should make 
common cause and present a common front against antagonistic forces in 
modern education. 

The president of the club, Professor Scott, announced that he expects to 
have Mr. Walter Leaf with us in November. 


Wisconsin 

The Latin League of Wisconsin Colleges is among corporations sui generis. 
It dates back in its origin to the spring of 1908, when a circular letter was sent 
out by the Latin department of Lawrence College to the Latin departments of 
the other colleges of the state, setting forth the desirability of forming an 
organization the immediate purpose of which should be the holding of an annual 
examination contest with the awarding of prizes, medals, and the like. The 
replies received were almost unanimously of the opinion that the idea was 
“‘chimerical” and “impossible of realization.”” In spite of obstacles, however, 
an organization was finally effected and in March, 1910, articles of incorpora- 
tion were filed with the secretary of state at Madison, and a charter was granted 
under the laws of Wisconsin. The incorporators were the representatives of the 
Latin departments of Beloit, Carroll, Lawrence, Milton, Milwaukee-Downer, 
and Ripon. The Regents of the University of Wisconsin upon request kindly 
consented to become trustee of the endowment fund that the corporation pro- 
posed to raise. 

As the result of a vigorous campaign for funds the league is now able to offer, 
besides three medals and a trophy cup, a prize of $250, called the “Lois G. 
Kirchner Latin Memorial Prize,” so named by Mr. Fred Felix Wettengel of 
Appleton, the chief donor to the endowment fund, in honor of his sister. A 
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canvass for the endowment of a second prize of $150 has been recently under- 
taken. The sum of $3,000 is desired. 

The Annis Wilson trophy cup was presented to the league by Eliza- 
beth Wilson, a graduate of Lawrence College, now national secretary of the 
Y.W.C.A., and was named by her in honor of her sister who died while a 
Junior at Lawrence. The three league medals are fully endowed and are of 
gold, silver, and bronze respectively. They bear the legend, Amat victoria 
curam. 

The first annual contest of the league was held in the spring of 1913. Pro- 
fessor M. S. Slaughter of the University of Wisconsin conducted the examina- 
tion. In this initial event Milwaukee-Downer College carried off the $250 
prize and the medals, while Lawrence College won the Annis Wilson trophy 
cup. 

The second annual “‘meet”’ was held under the auspices of The Latin 
League at Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, May 8,1914. The contest, as 
usual, was in the form of an examination in two sessions. The first test was in 
the writing of Latin and lasted an hour and a half; the second was in the trans- 
lating at sight from Latin prose and poetry and lasted two and a half hours. 
Professor Gordon J. Laing of the University of Chicago was chairman of the 
committee of examination and has announced the following awards: Kirchner 
prize of $250, Elsie Kopplin of Lawrence; gold medal, Elsie Kopplin of 
Lawrence; silver medal, Henry Ackley of Carroll; bronze medal, Jennie 
Kinne of Milwaukee-Downer; first honorable mention, Bertha Morse of 
Lawrence; second honorable mention, Marjorie Bennett of Carroll. 

To award the Annis Wilson trophy cup, the grades of the best three from 
each college are taken and the trio that has the highest total wins the cup for 
the college they represent. As Beloit, Milton, and Ripon had each only two 
candidates in the contest, they practically were out of the raceforthecup. For 
the other three colleges the score stood as follows: Milwaukee-Downer College, 
203 points; Carroll College, 205; Lawrence College, 220 points. The cup 
therefore stays at Lawrence another year. The trio that won the cup for 
Lawrence consists of Misses Elsie Kopplin, Bertha Morse, and Hannah 
Benyas. 

Miss Elsie Kopplin is the daughter of a German Methodist clergyman, 
formerly stationed in Appleton but at present assigned to a church in Green 
Bay. Miss Kopplin graduated from the Appleton high school; after teaching 
one or two years she entered Lawrence, where she won in her Freshman year 
the Lawrence scholarship of $100. She is at present a Junior in Lawrence and 
has the distinction of being the only Junior elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 


Tennessee 

Vanderbilt University.—Professor H. C. Tolman, Ph.D., S.T.D., LL.D., 
professor of Greek, was elected by the Board of Trustees at their June meeting 
dean of the academic department. It will be remembered that Professor 
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Tolman last year declined the presidency of Hobart College in order to con- 
tinue his work at Vanderbilt where he had taught for twenty years. 


Kansas 

Emporia, Kansas State Normal School—The Normal Latin Club gave a 
very creditable presentation of A Roman Wedding on May 22 to a surprised 
and delighted audience. 


Arkansas 
Hendrix College.—Professor G. A. Simmons writes: 


I make it a practice every year to entertain each of my classes at dinner or in an 
informal fashion with a semi-social program of classic flavor more or less. The sub- 
freshman class in Vergil seemed to enjoy an occasion of this sort very much last week. 
First a card bearing the name of a Vergilian character was pinned upon the back of each 
and he was made to guess who he was from the remarks the others would make about 
him. Then they tried the Sortes Vergilianae by drawing and reading quotations 
from an urn. Then I gave them an illustrated talk on the ‘Wanderings of Aeneas, 
from Troy toCumae.”’ The class had nearly finished the sixth book. 

A few days later my Freshmen spent an evening taking an imaginary college 
course, in which the four years were represented by contests involving more or less a 
knowledge of Latin and ancient times; e.g., in freshman year it was required of each to 
make a Latin sentence from his initials; the reading of these caused no little mirth. 
Sophomore year was a science course, for which pictures of flowers were hung about the 
room, their names to be given (in Latin if possible). The Juniors had questions in 
ancient history and mythology, as “Of whom are you reminded by a vetch pea?” 
“By a big stick ?”” The Seniors had a course in Bible, in which Cyrus, Augustus, etc., 
were brought in along with Hebrew characters. The grading of these contests was in 
itself entertaining. After refreshments were served tiny diplomas written in Latin, 
certifying to the completion of the course and dubbing the holder with the degree of 
successus baccalaureus, were awarded. The diplomas were made on a mimeograph. 

I find that these social features add some interest and perhaps help to hold some 
of the weaker ones and give incentive to greater effort. They get a little different 
view of classics from that of the classroom; and we get to know each other better. 
I have written all this, thinking some part of it might be found suggestive to others. 
I frequently look over my file of the Journal for just such features, plans, and programs. 


Litile Rock High School.—Mr. Alvin Good sends in the following: 


Although the four teachers of the Latin department of the Little Rock High School 
were in the school for the first year, they soon found that something ought to be done 
to arouse and stimulate interest in Latin. As in so many other places, only about one- 
half of the pupils are studying Latin, and most of these because they wanted it for 
entrance credits, not because they thought there was any value in the study of Latin 
itself. About the middle of the year we decided to have Miss Sabin’s exhibit, and an 
evening program, consisting of a Latin play and a drill for girls. We gave the program 
in the evening, the public being invited, and, following the program, gave them an 
opportunity to see the exhibit. We sent a special invitation to the eighth-grade pupils 
of the city. 
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Miss Mignonette Spilman, one of the teachers, took charge of the preparation of 
the exhibit. With the help of a committee made up of one member from each of the 
Latin classes, eighteen in number, the exhibit was prepared in about five weeks. The 
working force was augmented as interest and ability were discovered in other pupils 
and as the needs of the work demanded. At the meetings of the committee, definite 
assignments were made for gathering material and preparing it for the cards. It was 
our purpose to have the exhibit represent the work of as many Latin pupils as possible, 
and with hardly an exception the boys and girls responded heartily when called upon. 
Perhaps the most serious problem in the preparation of the exhibit was to find pupils 
who could use the rubber stamps with satisfactory results. After some practice a 
number were able to print with a reasonable amount of speed as well as accuracy and 
neatness. We first attempted to hang the posters from wires with small Dennison 
hooks. This we found unsatisfactory on account of the unstable character of the 
hooks and the sagging of the wires. We found it much more satisfactory to fasten the 
cards by thumb tacks to narrow strips of wood which were suspended from the mold- 
ing by wires. 

There is no doubt that the interest displayed by both the pupils and the parents 
has amply rewarded the efiort necessary to produce the exhibit. As long as the 
exhibit was hanging, at almost any time pupils could be found studying it. It is, of 
course, considered incomplete and will be added to as time goes on. 

Both the teacher, Miss Hazel Murray, and the pupils found the preparation of the 
Latin play, A Roman School, thoroughly enjoyable. With one exception the parts are 
not hard and were quickly learned. The exception is the part of the teacher which, 
however, was acceptably filled by a Junior who was taking Caesar. The majority of 
the cast were Freshmen. Six complete rehearsals were held. The greatest difficulty 
was with the pronunciation but this was for the most part overcome by frequent 
individual rehearsals. 

The increased familiarity of the boys with Latin usage has been noticeable. 
They learned their cues with surprising readiness. Even the beginning Freshmen soon 
came to know the meaning of what was being said; and not only that, but to repeat 
verbatim many sections of the play, particularly the recitations. The common use 
of Latin phrases, some from the play, some more original, has been gratifying and in 
some cases decidedly amusing. 

The Vestal Virgin Drill was given by nine girls chosen from the various classes, 
with respect to natural ability and size. Some others were chosen who had other 
qualifications because we wanted to arouse their interest in Latin. Miss Bessie Evans, 
of the Latin department, had the drill in charge, but the training was mostly done by 
the director of physical training for girls. The girls thoroughly enjoyed the work, most 
of them making their costumes, which were simple. It took many rehearsals to get 
the girls to move in unison with the music. The result, however, was worth the effort, 
as anyone can tell who has ever seen a group of girls in marches and postures holding 
lighted candles. 

The attendance and attention during the program were all that could be desired. 
The expense was borne by contributions from the pupils of the Latin department, 
each of whom gladly contributed a little. 
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